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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Professor O’Shea Discusses Editorially the Effects of the War on Secondary Schools 


“ALL SHOT TO PIECES” 


A few days ago a man was speaking of the work 
of the high school in his home town. “Things are 
all shot to pieces,” he said. “The classes are not 


reciting regularly and outside activities have 
broken into the school and have upset the program. 
I have two boys in the school, one in the last-year 
class and the other in the second-year class. Both 
of them are letting down in their work and they 
are now feeling that systematic application to 
regular school duties is not required.” 

Pupils are always sensitive to community excite- 
ment or disturbance. Unconsciously but inevita- 
bly they take advantage of any pretext to relax in 
their intellectual efforts. Young persons tend to 
do many things superficially rather than a few 
things thoroughly; it is easier to slide from one 
activity to another or from one study to another 
than to follow any task in hand through to the 
end. 
oughness, and for this reason they are easily dis- 
turbed when the life around them does not encour- 


Pupils do not inherit persistence and thor- 


age them in prolonged application to serious work, 
whether of the hand or of the mind. 

War tends more than any other influence to 
break up habits of regularity in mental effort. In 
the European countries it has very seriously inter- 
fered with intellectual The regular pro- 
grams of the schools have been abandoned, and a 


work. 


large proportion of pupils have very early quit 
school for good even when they have not found 
useful employment in any other way. To an alarm- 
ing extent young boys and girls have turned to 
loafing and are cultivating the vices which develop 
from this manner of life. 

A friend engaged in war service in Canada 
writes that the street life in some of the cities is 
Standards of behavior and morality 
It is as though the re- 


shocking. 
are “all shot to pieces.” 


some of the nations. 


straints, conventions and civilities of life have been 
thrust aside and the animal impulses of the people 
This 
instances of the most flagrant, out-in-the-open vio- 
lation of the ordinary decencies of life and no ef- 
fective protest is made against it because the ener- 
gies of the people are all absorbed in the terrible 
business of making war. The presence of muti- 


have been given free rein. observer cites 


lated men back from the front apparently intensi- 
fies the natural instincts to indulge physical im- 
pulses while the capacity to do so remains. 

It has been told 
over and over again in other times and in other 
In the wake of war have followed all the 
disorders that spring out of lessened restraint and 
War has heretofore 
lowered the standards of intellectual and -moral 
The pres- 
ent war is apparently no exception to the rule in 
We have not been in it long 


This is no new story, of course. 
places. 
disturbed intellectual habits. 


life either temporarily or permanently. 


enough yet to have experienced any disintegrating 
effects; but they will come upon us as sure as fate 
unless by heroic effort we build resistance against 
them. And first of all we must keep young people 
in school until there is an urgent demand that they 
engage in some useful and appropriate employ- 
ment which will utilize their time fully. This 
does not mean that they should be over-taxed. But 
Whatever 
else may happen to the young in this struggle, they 


they should not be under-taxed either. 


must not be permitted to loaf as they are doing in 
some of the warring countries to the undoing of 
their mental and moral habits. 

The schools must make greater rather than less 
demands on the time of pupils. It is imperative 
that the excitement of the life outside of school 
should not play havoe with work within the school. 
There are in every community war activities in 
which even quite young boys and girls can engage, 
but it would be better if they would attend to 
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these activities wholly outside of school rather 
than to mix them up with their school tasks. 
Within the school they should apply themselves to 
their studies with a view to strengthening the 
habit of continuous application and resistance to 


distraction. 
EXTENDING SCHOOL INFLUENCES 


John Locke ealled attention long ago to the fact 
that the evils that corrupt the young flourish 
mostly in the night time. Any observer on the 
streets of our towns or cities can verify Locke’s 
statement. urn young people onto the streets at 
night and leave them to their own devices, and it 
is a safe guess that with few exceptions they will 
acquire habits which will militate against the work 
of the school during the day time. Of course, 
well-conducted schools plan the program of pupils 
so that they do not have any time for loafing on 
the streets. But a large proportion of our youth 
leave the schools at the most crucial period in their 
lives—between fourteen and sixteen. Then, if 
ever, they need to be surrounded by influences 
which will help them to stabilize their habits. Let 
them spend several hours idling on the streets 
every night for a year or two and the constructive 
work of the schools for the preceding eight years 
may be largely undone. Ideals that require years 
to build up can be easily broken down during the 
transition period in human life. 

The schools should keep attached to boys and 
girls beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen. For 
those who leave the day schools to engage in useful 
work, there should be evening continuation classes. 
The period of compulsory attendance must be ex- 
tended in this country so that our educational 
forces will play upon boys and girls until they get 
well past the unstable period of pubescence. There 
can be no two ways about this matter if we wish 
to avoid the disasters which have overtaken other 
peoples who have let voung people cut themselves 
completely off from educational institutions at the 
age of fourteen. 

Some readers will object to this proposal. They 
will say that it will rob boys and girls of all pleas- 
ure and fill their lives with drudgery. The answer 
is that this evening school work will not be dis- 
tasteful. It will be very concrete and largely 
motor. It will relate to the tasks which young 
people are engaged in during the day. The even- 
ing school will connect up more closely with every- 
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day life than the day school has done thus far. 
The latter is preparatory to some extent to a rather 
remote life. But the evening school will be con- 
cerned with immediate necessity. Education of 
this sort—concrete, dynamic, practical—will not 
be looked upon as drudgery. It will not be bur- 
densome. It will not add to the fatigue of the 
day’s work, but will on the contrary be refreshing 
and invigorating. Work is never drudgery when 
it bears illuminatingly, helpfully and one may say 
attractively upon immediate interests and needs. 
Let any reader try to find exceptions to this prin- 
ciple. 

There must be a social side to this evening work. 
The wholesome impulses and desires of youth must 
be indulged. There can be a half hour of dancing 
or games and plays of a wholesome kind in the 
gymnasium every evening. This kind of play will 
meet the needs of relaxation and social intercourse 
much better than loafing on the street, or in a pool 
hall, barber shop, railroad station, or in any other 
center of unwholesomeness. The practicability of 
this plan has already been demonstrated in many 
places. The social games and group dances which 
make a strong appeal-to youth have been tested and 
are suitable for any school where there is a gym- 
nasium or any open space for group activities. 

There is a further objection to this evening 
school program which will be urged by some read- 
ers. They will say that it is the business of the 
home to attend to the manners and morals of boys 
and girls after they have left the regular school. 
There was a time in American life when the home 
could do this, but that time is passing rapidly. We 
are following the course which has been pursued 
by practically all the civilizations which have pre- 
ceded ours—we are becoming more and more gre- 
garious, more and more social, and the manners 
and the morals of the voung are being determined 
more by social practice than by training in the 
home. Our problems must be attacked from the 
community standpoint. The home has not entirely 
lost its prestige as an educational agency, but the 
influence of the social group is continually increas- 
ing in American life. And the school is the prin- 
cipal medium through which group manners and 
morals may be determined, and this is why it is 
imperative that the school should keep all boys 
and girls attached tc itself until they are well 
through the metamorphic period of puberty. 

There is as great need for the evening school of 
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the type sketched above in the village and town 
as in the great city. Loafing in the evening cor- 
rupts the manners and morals of youth in the town 
and the village. Vulgarity and obscenity flourish 
rather more abundantly in the loafing joints of a 
small town than they do in most parts of a great 
city. An evening on the streets in the typical 
town or village may offset a whole day’s work in 
the school so far as conduct is concerned. 


EDUCATION FOR LIVING 


Anyone could spend a profitable and pleasing 
hour simply in noting the changes which have 
taken place in the character of the titles of educa- 
tional books during the past two decades. ‘T'wenty 
years ago most educational books dealt either with 
the technique and devices of teaching or managing 
a classroom, or with the science and philosophy of 
education. The few books that discussed the rela- 
tive values of studies made an analysis of the tra- 
ditional branches of instruction in order to ascer- 
tain which of them would best discipline the mind, 
which would vield the largest amount of culture, 
and so on. 

From that day to this there has been a shifting 
of emphasis in the titles of educational books, until 
now practically every important book discusses 
education from the standpoint of training for the 
needs of life. Writers on education today enquire 


first what is demanded of an individual in order. 


that he may successfully sotve the problems which 
will confront him in real life, and then they try 
another to determine what 


will be of greatest service to 


by one method or 
knowledge and skill 
Twenty years 


him. ago writers decided whether 


any subject was of value by @ priori reasoning 
rather than by studying its effect upon the one who 
pursued it. While this manner of determining 
values is still in vogue in some places, it is declin- 
ing in popularity in favor of the method of investi- 
gating what actual effects are produced upon the 
pupil by the study of any subject. Present-day 
writers are assuming the “show me” attitude 
toward every question of values; they are asking: 
“What is the actual outcome of any subject upon 
the intellectual, social and economic activities of 
the pupil ?” 

As illustrations of tendencies in present educa- 
tional writing, note the titles of seven of the latest 
books on education : 

Dewey’s “Democracy and Education,” which is 
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a brilliant exposition of an educational system 
founded upon the conception that the supreme 
business of any generation is so to inform and 
train the rising generation that they may best solve 
the problems of adjustment to the social and phys- 
ical environments; Bourne’s “Education for Liv- 
ing,” which is another brilliant treatment of edu- 
cation as a process of assisting the young to live 
more healthfully, intelligently and happily than 


would be possible without education; Miller’s 
“Education for the Needs of Life,’ an important 
contribution to educational values and methods 


viewed from the biological standpoint, which re- 
gards a human being as an adaptive organism and 
education as a process of helping him to perfect 
Ruge’s “Statistical Methods in 
which 


his adaptations; 


Education,” will be a profound revelation 
to those who have not kept pace with the new 
movement to subject all educational work to statis- 
tical inquiry in order to determine actual results 
in knowledge and skill; Monroe, De Voss & Kelley’s 
Tests 


presents the tests and measurements which have 


“Educational and Measurements,” which 
been shown by experience to be of service in esti- 
mating the degree of success obtained by a teacher 
in any grade of school work and in any branch of 
instruction ; .Bronner’s “The Psychology of Spe- 
cial Abilities and Disabilities,’ which illustrates 
admirably the modern effort to differentiate pupils - 
according to natural abilities and to provide spe- 
cial and suitable training for those who are delin- 
quent in certain respects; Snedden’s “Problems of 
a Modern High School,” which is a powerful 
appeal to those who are in any way concerned with 
the management of secondary education or class- 
room teaching to bring their work into accord with 
contemporary educational aims and the results of 
investigations pertaining to the relative values of 
studies. 

The above books are only a few of many that 
have appeared within the last few months, all of 
which impress the modern point of view, that edu- 
cation in all its processes should be shaped by the 
needs of every-day life. Any subject will be valu- 
able just to the extent that it will help the one 
who pursues it to understand and to deal effectively 
with the social and physical world in which he 
must live. Any method of teaching will be sound 
just to the extent that it will assist the pupil read- 
ily and securely to appropriate the knowledge 


which is offered him and transform it into habits 
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and skills needed in actual living. Any system 
of school organization, management or supervision 
will be effective just in the measure that it clears 
the way for the teacher economically and effectively 
to lead the pupil to assimilate and utilize what is 
being taught. 

The modern method of attacking educational 
problems is well illustrated in’ President Brown’s 
article on the teaching of Latin in this issue of the 
Journal. He has taken an important branch of 
instruction which has enjoyed immense prestige 
from earliest times, and he has subjected many 
pupils who have studied it by different methods to 
a careful examination in order to determine what 
profit they have severally derived from it. His 
investigation is objective and impersonal and we 
can, therefore, place confidence in his findings. 
This work is in accord with the aim, spirit and 
method of present-day educational investigation 
and discussion. 

In the above list of books we have not mentioned 
any that relate to vocational, industrial and con- 
We have spoken elsewhere 
of these movements in present-day education; but 


tinuation education. 


these movements are simply phases of the great 
urge of education as a whole toward training for 
the needs of life. If one may judge from what has 
happened in educational work during the past two 
decades, it may be predicted that during the next 
two decades we will solve some of the problems 
which perplex and harass us now in trying to make 
education go to the mark. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE 


Students of American customs have for years 
been saying that as a people we eat and drink to 
excess. During the past decade there have been 
many reports of careful investigations made by sci- 
life insurance companies, and or- 
the Life Extension Institute, all 


entific societies, 
ganizations like 
showing that diseases due to unrestrained indul- 
gence of appetite are increasing at a menacing 
rate—diseases of the arteries, of the eliminative 
But most of 
our gormandizers had paid no attention to the 


organs and of the nervous system. 

warnings that had been given them. They had 
been going on the theory that they might as well 
eat, drink and be merry while there was plenty 
with which to indulge themselves. But now that 
necessity compels moderation, these same persons 
who two or three years ago recognized no bounds 
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to appetite except limited capacity are now holding 
themselves in check and are speaking of the merits 
of self-restraint. We are reading stories in maga- 
zines these days from men who are consuming half | 
as much food and drink now as they did formerly, | 
and they are telling us how much better they feel 
and how much more they can accomplish as a 
result of their abstinence. If the war should work 
no other reforms, it would be justified if it would 
lead the economically favored persons among us 
to acquire new dietetic habits so that they would 
eat to live instead of live to eat. , 

The present time affords a good opportunity for 
the school to teach principles of rational living. 
Heretofore a teacher made but little impression on 
pupils or their parents when he discussed food 
values and the amount required for proper nour- 
ishment, but he will be listened to attentively now 
and He can 
impress the distinction between true appetite de- 
termined by bodily needs, and mouth appetite 
which may have but slight relation to bodily needs. 
Certainly a considerable proportion of the people 
in this country have been indulging their gustatory 








he ean drive home useful lessons. 


appetite to the disadvantage of both physical and 
intellectual well-being and efficiency. Some of 
these persons still persist in their dietetic sins. 
In the face of the urgent appeals which are made 
today to save food, these gourmands fill up chock 
full three times a day, and even four times if they 
sit up till ten o’clock at night. They have devoted 
themselves constantly to indulging their appetite 
until now they have acquired abnormal cravings 
which they cannot rein in. One can see persons 
of this sort who lug around many pounds of sur- 
plus flesh, who puff and fume if they try to per- 
form a simple task, and who are unfit for any 
have 
More- 


over, their chief interest in life has been to eat 


vigorous enterprise simply because they 


turned themselves into food consumers. 
and drink and they cannot find pleasure in other 
pursuits now. 

While the matter of economy in food is so much 
in the public mind, the school ought to impress 
upon pupils lessons of reasonableness in the use 
of food and drink. When boys and 
school they ought to be more interested in keeping 


themselves fit than in gratifying abnormal taste ; | 


girls leave 


they ought to take more pleasure in being able to | 
endure vigorous work than in being able to sur- ‘ 
vive three square meals a day. One comes in con- 
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tact with persons frequently whose ideals are con- 
cerned more with getting square meals than with 
doing tasks demanding agility and strength and 
hardihood and endurance. These latter qualities 
flow from temperate living; one who has no ambi- 
tion to possess them is likely to give way to the 
animal instinct to make a garbage-can out of his 
body. 


ANOTHER BLESSING 


Had we not entered this war, some school men 
would never have had spunk enough to banish for- 
eign languages from the elementary school. In 
many places foreign languages were getting a 
strangle hold on the schools. In certain cities 
more attention was given to German than to Eng- 
lish. It is not meant that more time was given 
to the former than to the latter, but there was 
more serious study of German than of the native 
tongue. The advocates of foreign language in the 
elementary school defended their position by say- 
ing that even babes would get a better knowledge 
of their own tongue if they would study a foreign 
tongue; and besides their mental faculties would 
be disciplined thereby and they would also be able 
to use the foreign language when they took a trip 
to Germany. Boards of education fell for that 
nonsense and so did many superintendents. But, 
dei gratia, such pedagogical persiflage is becoming 
passé. he chief in-door sport of boards of educa- 
tion during the past six months has consisted in 
throwing German out of the elementary schools, 
and out of the high schools too, in many places. 

Why school men ever tolerated the teaching of 
foreign languages to babies before they had mas- 
tered the idiom of their native tongue is beyond 
comprehension. We have known superintendents 
and teachers who would foam at the mouth when- 
ever the teaching of English was mentioned in 
their presence. They realized that the pupils who 
were graduating from their schools could not use 
the English language without murdering it. They 
couldn’t speak, write, or spell with any degree of 
success, and vet they had spent a lot of time study- 
ing a foreign tongue on the supposition that this 
would help the native tongue. And yet these same 
superintendents and teachers never protested effec- 
tively against the time wasted in the pursuit of a 
foreign language ! 

ON THE AMERICAN HABIT OF FAULT-FINDING 


There is a prevalent American evil which the 


schools might swat these days. Apparently no peo- 
ple on the globe criticize men in public places as 
freely and shamelessly as we Americans do. Many 
of the most blatant critics are small-calibered per- 
‘sons who wouldn’t last five minutes in the positions 
occupied by those whom they condemn. One is 
impressed and oppressed by this fact every day 
now as he reads the attacks on the Government 
because of the way it is prosecuting this war. Lots 
of fellows who have never been far beyond the 
limits of the towns in which they live unclamp 
their tongues and take their pens in hand and show 
up President Wilson and Secretary Baker and all 
the rest of those who are making the nation ready 
for war. One is amazed and amused when he sees 
the nerve of these modern Lilliputians. Some of 
them haven’t sense enough to run their own house- 
holds decently, and yet they bray from morning 
to night about the incompetency of those who are 
managing this war. 

Wouldn’t it be feasible to give five-minute talks 
to pupils at morning exercises with a view to de- 
veloping among them a little restraint of their 
egoistic and self-assertive tendencies? Wouldn’t 
it be possible in most schools to help pupils to sub- 
due the impulse to criticize everybody and every- 
thing merely as a kind of physical or lingual exer- 
cise? Wouldn’t human life be a little less irritat- 
ing if we didn’t have to live with so many wise 
guys? Couldn't young people be saved from mak- 
ing fools of themselves if local examples thereof 
(and there is a good supply of them in most com- 
munities these days) were held up to view? Ina 
democracy like ours we cannot shut up bumptious 
and noisy malcontents by law; but we should be 


able to develop in young people some inhibition 


of the impulse to yelp at everyone who is doing 


anything. 


One of the finest rural schools in the state will 
be in operation at College Hills, one of the many 
home sections surrounding the City of Madison. 
This building was constructed at a cost of $9,000 
and is an attractive two-story building. The build- 
ing will be used as a community meeting house as 
well as for school purposes. A modern heating 
plant and electric lighting system have been in- 
stalled. A large kitchen and dining hall, with all 
of the latest improved conveniences, is to be found 
in the basement. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
By H. A. Brown, 


President State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


N this article are given some of the main re- 
sults of an extended investigation of Latin 
ability in secondary schools which has been 

conducted during the past four years by the writer. 
Tests were given to measure high school pupils’ 
ability to translate Latin sentences, to interpret 
the thought of a connected passage of Latin, to 
name and describe certain Latin constructions pre- 
sented in sentences, and to give the meanings of 
Latin words. The results of this study, as pre- 
sented below, are taken, with the omission of sta- 
tistical tables and figures, from an extended mono- 
graph about to be published under the title “An 
Experimental Study of Ability in Latin.” For the 
detailed data on which the various statements are 
based the reader is referred to the Monograph. 


Methods In Use. 


There are two principal methods of teaching 
Latin in use in the schools in which the investiga- 
tion was made, called the grammatical method and 
the translation method. It is necessary to describe 


these somewhat fully. 


The Translation Method. 
General Plan in the First Year. 

The idea underlying the translation method is 
that the pupil shall be introduced to the subject 
not by a systematic study of the grammar of the 
language but by gaining an acquaintance with 
form and usage through extensive practice in 
translation of Latin into English. The pupils 
commence to translate Latin at the beginning with 
no preliminary study of grammar. The teacher 
presents in sentences a few of the most common 
forms, with sufficient illustration and explanation 
to enable the pupils to understand them, such as 
the third person singular and plural of two or 
three verbs, the nominative and accusative of a 
few nouns and perhaps several genitive forms. It 
is not considered necessary to give to these the 
names genitive or accusative or whatever it may 
be, but the pupils learn by the translation of the 
sentences which they are given that certain forms 
have certain meanings. They simply learn to 
translate the various forms by practice in doing 
so. No conjugations or declensions are learned. 


The principle underlying the procedure is that it 
is entirely possible for pupils to learn to react cor- 
rectly to grammatical forms in Latin without 
being able to describe and classify them, just as 
the young child may use many of the forms of the 
English language with absolute correctness with- 
out knowing explicitly a single fact of grammar. 
It is claimed that it is thus possible to learn to 
translate a foreign language without first master- 
ing the science upon which it is based. 

The first lessons in this method are taught en- 
tirely from the blackboard without the use of a 
book. Many sentences are written and read in 
each period. Such explanations in relation to form 
and construction as are essential to the progress of 
the work are made orally by the teacher. New 
forms are not introduced in any fixed order, are 
always met first by the pupil in sentences, are 
explained by the teacher and assimilated by the 
pupil by reacting to them again and again as they 
occur in the translation. 
quired to describe or classify the various forms 
and constructions which they use. To be able to 
react to them correctly is sufficient.: The second 
person of a verb may be taught for a month after 
the third person and the pupil may know a certain 
nominative form for some time before he becomes 
familiar with the corresponding ablative. All of 
the forms which come within the scope of first-year 
Latin are learned in this way during the year. It 
is held that making the pupils focally, explicitly 
conscious of a multiplicity of minute particulars of 
form and syntax at the outset is unfavorable to 
the best development of power to get thought from 
the language rapidly and accurately. Pronuncia- 
tion is learned largely by imitation. Each sen- 
tence at the beginning is pronounced clearly and 
distinctly by the teacher and the pupils repeat 
after him, several times at first, thus, it is claimed, 
learning pronunciation in a rational manner from 
the lips of the teacher. After a few days of this 
practice the pupils begin to pronounce for them- 
selves and do so independently thereafter under 
the guidance and direction of the teacher. Each 
lesson at first is read in Latin and translated sev- 
eral times so that each pupil gets abundant prac- 


The pupils are not re- 
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tice in reacting correctly to the various forms. 
Perception Card Drill. 
Perception cards are used as a valuable means 
Words, 


phrases and idioms are printed on white cards of 


of drill on forms and for vocabulary. 


stiff material four inches wide and nine or ten 
inches long, and a few minutes of very rapid quick- 
perception drill are given on these words each day. 
In this drill the pupils respond to whatever form 
appears on the card with the correct translation. 
This is considered of especial value in connection 
with noun and verb forms. Instead of memoriza- 
tion and recitation of paradigms, rapid drill of 
this kind is given daily and in these exercises the 
Each 
day a few of the more common of the words, 


forms never appear in any particular order. 


idioms and other short expressions are put on the 
cards. The number of cards grows throughout 
the year and after a time a considerable supply 
accumulates, but as the days go by the pupils 
become familiar with the cards which have been 
in use for a time. Consequently, as fast as they 
become able to respond automatically to the form 
on any particular card it is dropped out of those 
in use. Thus, there is a constant process of adding 
All of them are 
After 


a considerable number of ecards has accumulated 


new cards and dropping others. 
kept, however, and are reviewed frequently. 


the teacher will use fifty or sixty on one day, as 
many more the next, and so on, perhaps going over 
two or three hundred in a week. The drill is made 
very rapid. It is held that unless the perception 
is practically instantaneous its value is slight. 

The chief emphasis in this method, however, is 
placed upon the learning of all forms and con- 
structions in a functional way, i. e., by meeting 
them again and again incidentally through much 
translation. No emphasis whatever is put on the 
formal learning of grammar by those schools which 
use the translation method as described. 

Use of Books. 

At the end of about a month’s work in this 
inethod, the class is able to begin the translation 
of easy Latin from books and from this point on, 
There 


are many excellent beginners’ books on the market 


the greater part of it is done in this way. 


and some schools have a number of sets and do a 
large amount of translating during the year. These 
schools usually also possess a number of sets of 
books containing easy Latin stories, and very 
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early the class can begin to translate the easiest 
connected Latin. From this time a good deal of 
translation of this kind of material is done. The 
pupils deal to such an extent, from the first, with 
connected Latin that, it is claimed, they get such 
a feeling for construction that a brief explanation 
of a new principle when it is met in translation, 
often suffices to make its use clear to the pupil. 
Method in the Upper Years. 

During the vears above the first the same gen- 
eral method is followed. Whatever grammar is 
taught is usually presented through prose com- 
position, in which one lesson a week is given. In 
this, no formal grammar lessons are assigned to 
be studied and recited. Texts in grammar are 
Principles of usage are 
taught orally by the teacher with the use of the 
blackboard on which to write illustrative sentences. 


used as reference books. 


In some schools the work is quite largely car- 
ried on in class with little or no study outside. 
The procedure in teaching a given construction 
might be something like the following: The pupils 
would probably have some familiarity with it from 
having met it in previous translation. The teach- 
er’s first step would be to find out by questions just 
This would also 
serve to recall to their minds all the knowledge 


what the class knew about it. 


The teacher would 
next explain to the class briefly, but clearly and 
concisely, the essential facts about the principle, 
illustrating his statements by writing on the board 


which they had concerning it. 


short Latin sentences containing the particular 
construction in question and having them trans- 
lated by the pupil. This would be followed by 
sending the entire class to the board to write sen- 
tences containing the construction dictated by 
the teacher. A good many sentences would be dic- 
tated and written this way in the period. In some 
schools a few sentences closely connected with the 
text being translated are written each day, but no 
more in amount than when one day a week is given 
to the prose composition. The large emphasis 
throughout this work is put on the learning of 
Latin usage functionally and not through a formal 
study of grammar from a text and a book on prose 

composition, although both are used. 

The Grammatical Method. 

General Plan of the Method. 

In a part of the schools which were tested, the 


grammatical method is in use. These schools use 
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a beginners’ book containing a systematic presenta- 
tion of the elementary facts and principles of 


Latin grammar. ‘There are grammatical rules 
illustrated by type sentences to be studied, conju- 
gations and declensions to be learned, Latin sen- 
tences to be translated into English and English 
sentences to be written in Latin. Both the Latin 
and English sentences are usually based on the 
principles of grammar which the lesson in question 
is supposed to illustrate. There are usually short 
connected passages for translation throughout the 
book but the amount of translation is very limited 
as compared with what some other schools do. The 
plan of the book is generally followed somewhat 
closely. 


Particular Points in the Grammatical Method. 

The particular points to be noted in connection 
with this method in the first year are the follow- 
ing: (1) There is a very large amount of time 
devoted to instruction in formal grammar. (2) 
A good deal of time is spent in memorization of 
forms independent of their use in translation. 
(3) The amount of translation is limited. (4) 
The amount of time devoted to study of Latin out- 
side of school is large. 


Method in the Upper Years. 

In the years above the first in a part of the 
schools, grammar is emphasized daily in connec- 
tion with the texts which are translated. In some 
of these schools regular grammar lessons are as- 
signed, studied and recited. Daily attention is 
given to points of syntax as they are met in the 
translation. Usually this takes the form of de- 
tailed questions about points of grammar and the 
pupils are required to name, describe, and classify 
the forms and constructions which occur. Gram- 
mar is also taught in connection with weekly exer- 
cises in prose composition. In this pupils are usu- 
ally assigned references to look up, grammar les- 
sons are studied, the examples in the composition 
text are thoroughly examined and English sen- 
tences to illustrate the principles of the lesson are 
written in Latin. 

Schools Chosen for Comparison. 

Out of the entire number of schools, twenty- 
four were chosen for purposes of comparison of 
methods. There were some schools in the case of 
which no comparison would be fair. For example, 
in the ease of schools in which the teaching was 
poor on account of the incompetence of the teacher 


it would not be fair to make a comparison with a 
school in which the teacher was competent. In 
the former school the best of methods would give 
a poor result. Comparisons of method would be 
fair only in schools in which the same method had 
been in use during the time that the highest class 
had been in school. The twenty-four schools which 
were chosen presented conditions which were sim- 
ilar and comparable to a sufficient degree so that 
the results of such a comparison are valid and 
fair. In other words, the results secured from 
these methods in these schools would be expected 
to be duplicated in any group of schools under 
normal conditions. 
Evaluation of Method. 

Now the important problem in connection with 
method is to see what the effect of each different 
kind of procedure in teaching is upon the perform- 
ance of the pupils. In other words, we need to 
evaluate the various methods in terms of the abil- 
itv of the pupils. Does any one type of procedure 
appear to produce any superiority on the part of 
the pupils, in ability to grasp the thought of Latin 
rapidlv and intelligently ? 

On the basis of the results of the tests given, we 
are justified in asserting that the translation 
method appears on the whole to give considerably 
better results in the schools in which’it is in use 
than does the grammatical method in the schools 
in which it is used as far as the amount of Latin 
interpreted correctly is concerned. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this statement in the case 
of individual schools. 

Method In Relation to Time Allotments. 

The demands for economy of time in education 
are now so insistent that it is necessary to examine 
all types of procedure in teaching with strict ref- 
Of two meth- 
ods, that which can secure the same or a better 


erence to their time requirements. 


result with less time, other things being equal, will 
have to be regarded as better. In view of this fact, 
it becomes important to examine the different 
methods in use with reference to the amount of 
time necessary to produce a given result. 

The evidence is unmistakably clear. The schools 
using the translation require an average of 106 
minutes, or one and three-fourths hours, less time 
per week for four years than do the schools which 
use the grammatical method. 

Of the eight schools which use the translation 
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method, all but two stand in the lowest half as 
regards the average amount of time spent on Latin 
for four years. Four of these are in the lowest 
one-fourth, and, in fact, they are the four lowest 
schools in the whole group of schools. 

In the first year, the schools which have adopted 
the translation method take 103 minutes less time 
per week than the schools using the grammatical 
method. In the second year, the corresponding 
saving in time is 110 minutes, in the third year 
106 minutes, and in the fourth 106. There is no 
great difference in the amount of class time spent 
in the two methods. In each year, the pupils who 
are taught by the translation method spend about 
100 minutes per week less time studying Latin 
outside of class than do pupils taught by the gram- 
matical method. Here is a substantial saving of 
time. <A saving of a hundred minutes a week for 
four years is eminently worth while If the results 
are equally as good by the translation method it 
will be clear evidence that learning is more eco- 
nomical and efficient by that type of procedure. 

We have already stated that the results by this 
method are somewhat superior and now, when we 
take into consideration the fact that they are se- 
cured by conspicuously smaller time allotments, we 
have a clear justification of this method as com- 
pared with the grammatical method. We have 
also further proof of the futility and wastefulness 
of that plan of teaching which spends so large an 
amount of time formally learning paradigms and 
rules and which gives so much attention to syn- 
tactical analysis of the Latin texts which are trans- 
lated in class. 

One of the interesting and rather significant 
facts in connection with this aspect of the investi- 
gation is the fact that the schools using the trans- 
lation method and which devote least time to the 
study of Latin grammar in a formal way, and, in 
fact, least time to it in any way, with a conspicu- 
ously smaller time allotment in general, get on the 
whole a better result in Latin grammar. This is 
especially significant and is an indication of the 
source of the great waste which takes place in the 
teaching of Latin. 

On the basis of the facts, we may say that the 
erammatical method, with all of its stress on for- 
mal teaching of grammar, secures no better results 
than the translation method with its smaller time 
allotment in general and its limited stress on the 
direct teaching of grammar. 
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A TRIMMER. 

A clergyman famous for his begging abilities 
was once catechizing a Sunday school. When com- 
paring himself as pastor of the church to a shep- 
herd, and his congregation to the sheep, he put the 


following question to the children: “What does 


the shepherd do for the sheep ?” 
To the confusion of the minister a small boy in 
the front row piped out: “Shears them!” 


MANY FALL THUSLY. 
The other night 
I went to the theatre, 
With a low brow friend. 
The orchestra played 
“Little Brown Jug,” 
And he thought 
It was the national anthem 
And stood up, 
And I did not. 


A man in the country once asked Cy War- 
man what he did for a living. 

“‘T work for the Grand Trunk,’’ said War- 
man, 

‘‘What kind of a job have you got? Do you 
sell tickets or handle baggage ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ve got a better job than either of 
those,’’ said Cy. ‘‘You know the man who 
goes alongside of the train and taps the wheels 
with a hammer to see that everything’s all 
right. Well, I help him listen.”’ 


“My husband was a confirmed smoker when I 
married hima year ago, but today he never touches 
the weed.” 

“Good!” said one of the group. “To break off 
a life-time habit like that requires a pretty strong 
will.” 


“Well, I’ve got it.” 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF HISTORY CONCERNING 
. THE GREAT WAR 


M. M. QUAIFE, 
Superintendent Wisconsin State Historical Society. 


HAT however ill the wind may be it blows 

good to some one, has become proverbial. 

To the teacher of history the Great War, 
fraught, as it is, with so much of woe to mankind 
in general, is an unmixed blessing. The teacher 
of history now occupies a unique position in his 
community. Histories and historians are at once 
the repository and the source of all accumulated 
knowledge bearing upon the war and the condi- 
tions which evoked it. The information they 
command is eagerly sought by all classes in the 
community. Never before, at least in this genera- 
tion, has it been so easy for the teacher of history 
to command an interested audience, so easy to 
vitalize his subject and impress upon his pupils a 
realizing sense of the vital continuity of interest 
which binds together the dead past and the living 
present. 

To instance a few illustrations taken at random 
from the field of current discussion: Divested of 
its thousand years and more of history, what sort 
of conception can anyone gain of the issues in- 
volved in the ownership of Alsace-Lorraine? Or 
of the merits of conscription and universal mili- 
tary training? It seems to be taken for granted 
that the present war is one peculiarly horrible and 
extraordinarily deadly to those who participate in 
it. Only the student of history can speak authori- 
tatively or intelligently on this question. Only the 
historian can comprehend in its true significance 
the practices and policy involved in German 
schrecklichkeit. Even a question so purely do- 
mestic as the dispute over the conduct of the War 
Department can be properly envisaged only in the 
historical light shed by a knowledge of American 
military policies and practices throughout the last 
century and a half. 

For several reasons the teaching of history has 
long occupied an unenviable position in the school 
curriculum. It is an uncommonly difficult subject 
to teach properly, and school boards have been 
loath to make adequate provision for it, or to 
recognize the need of specialized training on the 
Our American youth 


part of history teachers. 
are nothing if not “practical,” and ill-prepared 
and overworked teachers have not seldom failed 





to make them see that entirely aside from its 
cultural value, history yields precedence to no 
other study from the viewpoint of its practical 
value in training the pupil for the duties of later 
life. 

Now a golden opportunity has come to the teach- 
er of history, and unenterprising indeed must be 
the one who omits to take advantage of it. I have 
not space to chronicle all the many ways which 
the teacher may avail himself of to vitalize the 
teaching of his subject; if I had, the procedure 
would be vain, since conditions vary with every 
teacher and class, and in the last analysis it must 
rest chiefly with the individual teacher to see his 
particular opportunities and utilize them. 

In one respect, however, I should like to submit 
some definite suggestions. The teacher of physics, 
of chemistry or biology, is given a laboratory and 
time is allotted in the schedule for him to direct 
his pupils’ work in it. Years ago when as a 
teacher I pleaded with the superintendent for sim- 
ilar advantages in the teaching of history, I was 
firmly assured the thing was impossible even to 
consider. For this lack, which probably all his- 
tory teachers have keenly felt, the current war 
It is trite to say that 
history is in the making, since this is always the 
Nevertheless, not before in the lifetime of 
this generation has it been made at such headlong 


affords a passable substitute. 
case. 


speed or have the processes been so obvious as now; 
never before has it been so easy to enlist the pupils’ 
interest in them, or to expound their workings to 
him as now. A definite period each day (or on 
certain days each week) may well be set aside for 
a war course. If practicable the entire school 
should be enrolled in it, and not merely the usual 
The conductor of the 


course should keep it closely in touch with the 


history class or classes. 


trend of current events, encouraging the pupils to 
make adequate use of the daily papers and of such 
weeklies as the Independent or the Outlook. The 
course of military events should be traced out, 
where necessary special charts being prepared for 
this purpose. Political and diplomatic develop- 
ments should receive no less attention than mili- 


tary events. Adequate material must, of course, 
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be provided, but with the several units of the fed- 
eral and local governments flooding the country 
with information as never before, this should not 
prove a very difficult matter. 

On the laboratory side special pains should be 
taken to correlate the various phases of local war 
activities with the world struggle to which they 
contribute. A survey of local Red Cross work log- 
ically paves the way for a study of relief work in 
general in the world war. The local Liberty Loan 
and food conservation campaigns connect, in like 
fashion, with the questions of world finance and 
world provisioning with all their concomitants of 
blockades, economic pressure upon nations, and so 
forth. Wisconsin has more public libraries than 
any other state in the Union. Each of them should 
be made the repository of a local war collection, 
the upbuilding of which may well be entrusted to 
the pupils of the school under the guidance of the 
history teacher. Photographs should be obtained 
of every soldier who enlists from the county (or 
smaller local unit). With each should be filed the 
pertinent information as to the name, parentage 
and other biographical facts concerning the sub- 
ject; the military unit to which he belongs; and, 
ultimately, a clear sketch of his service. The let- 
ters written home by the soldier boys should be 
solicited for the war collection, and the pupils 
may themselves establish a system of correspond- 
ence with them. All local newspapers should be 
filed for preservation; seldom will an editor be 
found who is unwilling to supply a copy of his 
paper gratis for such a purpose. All other printed 
matter pertaining to the local participation in the 
war; the broadsides and pamphlets of every kind 
which are circulated in the community; photo- 
graphs of local parades and leave takings—in 
short, all of the odds and ends. dealing with the 
current life of the community which are commonly 
consigned to the waste basket, should be preserved 
for the instruction and entertainment of posterity. 

In recent years much attention has been given 
by history teachers to source collections, and inci- 
dentally much ill-advised and misdirected effort 
has been expended thereon. Such a course of train- 
ing as I am advocating will give the pupil an ideal 
opportunity to assist in the building up of a source 
collection; it will at the same time vivify his 
study of history and deepen his sense of social 
identity with his home community and with the 
outside world. It will help to give him a better 
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understanding of the meaning of patriotism and 
make him a better praqfitioner of it. Incidentally 
it should result in the building up all over Wis- 
consin of local historical collections which in time 
are certain to prove exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. 

One of the most interesting exhibits in the 
museum of the State Historical Society is a group 
of faded tintypes, some sixty in number, of the 
members of a certain Wisconsin company in the 
Civil War. Of all the hundreds of companies of 
men contributed by Wisconsin to that war, a col- 
lection of photographs of the men of only this one 
has been preserved. Think for a moment what a 
source of satisfaction it would be to have scores of 
such collections preserved to posterity instead of 
a single one. 

As I write these lines a request comes from Mil- 
waukee for the loan of our early file of Milwau- 
kee’s first newspaper for use in a legal trial in- 
volving property interests to the value of several 
million dollars. In all the world, as far as shown, 
there is but our own file of the paper in question. 
That it exists is due to the foresight and the 
regard for posterity of some unknown collector of 
eighty years ago. Professor Channing journeyed 
from Cambridge to Madison a few months ago to 
see, among other things, the Moses Strong papers, 
in connection with the writing of his monumental 
history of the American people. Of such material 
are our written histories made up. In working for 
their preservation the history pupils may know 
they are performing an essential service to the 
cause of history, one which no central agency, such 
as a state historical society can adequately supply. 
I know of no better way than this affords of imbu- 
ing them with a sense of altruism and of regard 
for the general welfare of society as distinguished 
from their own individual interest. 


Boone News-Republican—Following the musical 
program Mrs. J. T. Brown read an article on 
“Personal Devils.” Seventeen were present. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


The ethics of the school business are not very 
clearly formulated. We all agree that certain 
things are expected of us as citizens and something 
We find it 
pretty hard at times to know what standards are 
set up for us as teachers more than for people in 


more because we are school teachers. 


other lines of work. Perhaps when our work is 
clearly recognized as a profession we shall work 
out a system of ethics which will be as common 
to our members as that followed by the doctors and 
lawyers. Advertising will be one of the things 
which will need attention. School advertising and 
personal publicity are both matters which will 
arouse some controversy. 

It would seem easy to prescribe the limits of 
justifiable advertising which a school may use in 
a campaign for students. Still it is one of the 
most difficult parts in the adjustment of competing 
institutions. One expects to find a certain amount 
of “booster” writing in the circulars sent out to 
prospective students. The superior advantages 
of the town in which the school is situated are, of 
course, pointed out. The disadvantages are never 
The small town always emphasizes its 


freedom from the temptations of the big city; the 


disclosed. 


city stresses the advantages of the libraries, thea- 
ters, art galleries, and other agencies of public en- 
lightenment. The small school points out the inti- 
mate contact of teacher and student; the large 
school plays up school spirit and the enthusiasm 
All of which is true, but it is not 

Perhaps no prospective student 


of numbers. 
always honest. 
ever pays much attention to it. 

The advertising matter which is sent out from 
most schools frankly labelled as advertising is, 
however, open to some criticism. It may some- 
times deceive by false emphasis or by implications 
of which the writer is unconscious. Sometimes 
over-enthusiastic administrators are led into exag- 
geration which arouse a very real antagonism 
where none was intended. They perhaps believe 
that the schools which they are promoting are 
really of much higher grade than those of their 
competitors in a similar field. They hear only the 
praises of themselves and their schools, and the 
criticisms of the others. It is so easy to “kid” 
one’s self, as Bobby Burns well knew. This 
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wouldn’t matter so much if it did not lead young 
people into schools in which they have no business 
to be. In spite of the allurements of the corre- 
spondence school advertising not all of its students 
can become leaders. There is certainly no use of 
claiming that all persons have equal ability and 
that with the help of the course of study in a par- 
ticular school all may achieve an equal success. 
And yet this kind of advertising is leading young 
people of very mediocre ability to hope for, to 
them, the unattainable. It leads some to go to a 
schooi which for them is a blind alley, and for 
years shuts them out of desirable opportunities. 
Zeal for students has made a reputation for some 
administrators, and perhaps it has done great in- 
This is 
offset, many think, by the students drawn into the 


justice to some misguided young people. 


school who would otherwise have had no school 
ambitions. It would seem, though, that school 
advertising should be free from the faults of much 


of our commercial advertising. 

Very closely related to the advertising cam- 
paigns is the “publicity” fever. Here is a school 
which does what most other good schools are doing, 
but which gives newspapers material and “write- 
ups” which gain for it a reputation for doing 
Actu- 
Too late, 


it finds that putting all of its goods in the window 


something unique, original, and unusual. 


ally it may deserve no such recognition. 


may lead others to similar exploitation and a 
vicious circle of! advertising results. This, of 
course, may be harmless, although it cheapens con- 
siderably the school so advertised. It also loses 
their chance of emphasizing what is really deserv- 
ing. 

Just how far personal publicity may go without 
reacting dangerously is hard to determine. Usu- 
ally the common sense of the persons to whom the 
advertising appeal is made discounts its egotistic 
element and no harm arises. It may even help, 
since the opportunity for self-advertising in the 
school business is very greatly restricted at the 
best. 

There is a large field for honest, sensible, and 
effective school advertising and publicity. This 
The meth- 


ods of reaching the public adopted by the Ayers 


field has not been over-worked, surely. 


survey of the Cleveland schools were certainly not 
open to criticism. The policy of informing the 


school public of the methods, results, and recom- 
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mendations of the survey was considered deliber- 
ately and for the sole purpose of extending the 
influence of a useful piece of work. Had this been 
followed by a personal advertising campaign which 
aimed to advance the selfish interest of some per- 
son or group it would have been exceedingly objec- 
tionable. 

Private educational institutions which depend 
upon fees might be expected to place their adver- 
tising campaigns upon a low plane; actually they 
seem to have as high a standard as some public 
and tax-supported institutions. It is justifiable to 
extend the influence of a school wherever possible, 
but not at the expense of another institution doing 
a similar work, or work which might draw stu- 
dents from the same group. Consider the diffi- 
culty of a state institution competing with another 
state school in the same territory for students. 
The legislature measures efficiency upon a quanti- 
tative basis. An analysis of costs shows a high 
or low rate of tuition per student. It appeals, and 
it seems to win appropriations. It was upon such 
a basis as this that the present indefensible tuition 
charges for students from without the state were 
forced upon the State University. It is such quan- 
titative standards that have been responsible for 
not a little of the senseless competition for stu- 
dents by other schools. One would think after 
the present world crisis precipitated by an effi- 
ciency expert, that another ideal might possibly 
become our goal. Still numbers talk, and it re- 
quires a high type of courage to measure results 
by a quantitative standard. That there has been 
some petty press-agenting by even our highest 
educational institutions no one can deny—some 
regular Colonel Sellers’ stuff! Some ethical stand- 
ards are needed for the victims. 

Superintendents and principals often do the 
wrong kind of publicity work. Many are too mod- 
est to do any, and the schools do not get the public 
support they deserve. Some others delegate it to 
pupils and teachers and the result is a column of 
silly personal gossip, neither interesting nor in- 
forming. In the meantime some things deserving 
of public knowledge are not brought forward. 
Every school man has plans that he hopes to real- 
ize. The local press is usually willing to give all 
the space needed to educate the public to-the point 
of acceptance, if the editor is sure that the school 
man is not looking for personal publicity. News- 
paper men are very sensitive to the difference be- 
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tween news and advertising. They recognize the 
public worth of school information and the value 
per square inch of advertising. And because school 
men don’t discriminate they frequently lose their 
best means of advancing educational measures 
through an informed and interested public. 

All of this sounds elementary, trivial, and dog- 
matic. It likely is, but the result of the New 
York city election shows that a man can build 
up a good thing, promote it for all it’s worth, 
capitalize the advertising by drawing two or three 
salaries, and then lose out because, reversing 
Browning, his grasp exceeds his reach. Both men 
and measures are entitled to all the advertising 
they deserve, but it’s mighty dangerous to the 
men and it often defeats the measure. If compe- 
tition is a game it should be played with the spirit 
of sportsmanship, not that of the sport. And be- 
cause some men have cheapened school news many 
of the best things done in our schools are not 
known as they should be. The lamp can be kept 
trimmed and burning without constantly blowing 
it to make it glow more brightly. E. G. D. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Some years ago we daily heard 
Of the new woman bold, 

But now we seldom hear a word— 
She must be getting old. 


“What is the name of this carpet sweeper?” 
asked Mrs. Youngbride. 

“That is the Belvidere,” replied the dapper 
young clerk. 

And what is the price of the Belva?” demanded 
Mrs. Youngbride, as she gave the clerk an indig- 
nant stare. 


Lawyer (to witness at a booze trial)—Did you 
take cognizance of the man who sold him the 
liquor ? 

Witness—I took the same as the rest. 


STANDARDIZATION RECORD CHARTS. 

We carry in stock the standardization scoring 
charts prepared by Mr. Theisen of the state depart- 
ment of education and approved by State Superin- 
tendent Cary. Size 9x11; printed on strong bond 
paper and put up in blocks of 100 each. Price: 
Per 100, 70 cents; 500 for $3.00; 1,000 for $6.00; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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IN PLACE OF GERMAN, WHAT? 


Proressor A. W. Burr, Beloit College. 


This is a problem in many schools. Pupils are 
not beginning German. The high school student, 
for the sake of his English, ought to have some 
other language. 
less tongue that it needs a grammar language as 
a background, to get the pupil’s attention to its 
form and structure, to its ways of giving meaning 
to words. 


English is so nearly a grammar- 


There are the French and the Spanish languages 
and the Italian. But there are not teachers enough 
of these languages to go around, and their form 
and life will not enrich largely the pupil’s English. 

Why not put in two years of Latin, the key to 
English and to all the Latin languages of today? 
Not Latin as it was taught for the sake of some 
day reading college Latin, but the Latin that will 
meet the needs of the high school boy or girl of 
the Twentieth Century. Not the Latin that marks 
quantities and classifies subjunctives, but the Latin 
that is compared at every step, and in every lesson, 
with the mother tongue. Read “English via Latin 
in the Eighth Grade.” Classical Journal, Vol. II, 
p. 278. Not the Latin that must translate some- 
how four books of Caesar in the second year, but 
the Latin that gets two books into fit, ready Eng- 
lish, that corrects a wrong English word, a poor 
order, a faulty usage just as quickly and as often 
as a wrong Latin syntax, that teaches from the 
first day as much about English as about Latin. 

Nor should it be Latin that in four years labori- 
ously builds up a vocabulary of 2,000 words for 
future Latin, but rather Latin that makes one 
hundred and fifty Latin stems and particles that 
appear on any page of English, Latin, French, 
Spanish and Italian, so familiar that the pupil 
knows them as he does the one hundred and forty- 
four facts of the multiplication table for his. arith- 
metic and algebra. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
thought-words of the Preamble to the U. 8. Con- 
stitution come from the Latin. Facio and Sto 
easily furnish two hundred English derivations 
each. The Latin con, com, col, co, begins the 
words of over fifty pages of Webster’s unabridged, 
and helps determine the meaning of each word. 
The prefix in, il, ir, introduces over sixty pages of 
words. And this takes no account of their part 
in French, Spanish or Italian dictionaries. 


Might not some Latin be time saving for the 
pupil and give him the habit of noticing words? 
The right word in the right place is the best prac- 
tical equipment for this day of telegrams, tele- 
phones, business and state papers. 

The study also of Latin today should not be an 
endless series of memory tasks for the adolescent 
learner, but the interesting questions of “how 
the wheels go round” to give sense to words in 
English and in Latin. A “consciousness of lan- 
guage” is the greatest need of our boys and girls. 
It is not model forms repeated ad nauseam, but 
the looking at reg-is as king of, and ama-bi-t as 
love-will he, reading the construction and meaning 
from the Latin letters as readily as he does in 
English from its words. 

Two years of Latin will do this; if the tradi- 
One 
year can be made more valuable than a year in any 
other study of the high school course. It is this 
practical, useful Latin that may well take the 
place of some of the German. 


tional ways of learning Latin are changed. 


The famous jockey was taken ill suddenly and 
was advised to visit a doctor near the track. A 
half hour afterward his informant found him lying 
on a couch, writhing in pain. 

“Hello, Harry,” he said, “haven’t you been to 
the doctor ?” 

“No, I went over to his house but there was a 
brass plate in the door that read, ‘Dr. Jackson, 
10 to 1,’ and I wasn’t going to have a long shot 
like that monkey with me.” 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

HOW ROBERTS PROMOTES PUPILS. 

The elastic system of promotion in the Fond du 
Lac schools is attracting wide attention. How it 
is done is described by Supt. J. E. Roberts in a 
little bulletin selling for ten cents, including 
postage. Address The Parker Educational Co., 


Madison, Wis. 








willl 


SCHOOLS PUSH THRIFT STAMP SALE. 

The sale of thrift. stamps has’ been under way 
in the schools for the past few weeks and the re- 
ports that have been sent to headquarters indicate 
that the 
through this means has been large. 


amount secured for the government 
The students 
have taken hold of the work with a vim and many 
of the schools have reported that every pupil was 
the possessor of at least one stamp. 

Up to this time the home has had the burden 
of responsibility for the teaching of the idea of 
thrift. 


the logical agency 


Today the public school finds that it is 
for teaching this idea. The 
first opportunity for the schools to make its influ- 
ence felt came with the announcement from the 
secretary of the treasury that he would like to 
have every school child in the United States own 
at least one thrift stamp. That 
for the educator to talk thrift and have the prac- 


was the chance 


tice of it begin in his own school. 

The saving idea has not been as strong with 
the American people as it should have been and 
this generation now passing through the schools 
if taught what it really means to be saving would 
start a new movement that would result in better 
conditions in the near future. The saving for a 
rainy day should take the place of the present 
policy of spend as you earn or even before it has 
been earned. 

Every teacher should take advantage of the 
opportunity for the teaching of citizenship and 
patriotism through the sale of thrift stamps. It 
should be kept before the pupils at all times that 
the purchase of thrift stamps is a loan to their 
government as well as an opportunity for the sav- 
ing of the pennies and investing them. To save 
money at this time means the saving of life and 
all who do it are members of the great army who 
are left at home but who must sacrifice for the boys 


who are sacrificing for the boys and the girls. 


SCHOOL BOYS TO SUPPLY FARM NEEDS. 

The need for farm help was keenly felt last fall 
in this state. The same need will be felt but to a 
greater extent this spring and summer. The prob- 


lem is being solved through the agency of the 


schools and the boys are being mobilized for the 
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purpose of eliminating any shortage of help that 
might come. 

Kurope is in need of vast quantities of food and 
so is our own country. The help in the foreign 
lands is very scarce and so they must depend upon 
America for the food. The only place where it 
can be produced in large amounts-is on the farms 
of the United States. 


able to produce many more bushels this year than 


Many of these farms will be 


they did last if the supply of labor is adequate. 

Wisconsin has not been farmed intensively in 
the past and so the plan this year is to do so. The 
help, however, for this work that has been avail- 
able in the past has been called to the. colors and 
some one must take their place. To do this a call 
has gone forth for the schools to furnish this help. 
All the boys in the schools are being urged to join 
the host of laborers needed. 

sovs who are now attending school are to be 
given the opportunity of going onto the farm and 
at the same time leaving school early in the spring 
with the chance of not losing the credits for their 
school work. The plan has been brought to the 
attention of all the school men of the state and a 
hearty response has been made. Each boy will be 
enrolled in this work and allowed to leave his 
He must 
have good records in his studies, however, and 


school work about the fifteenth of April. 


agree to spend the summer months on the farm 
or in some industry that has as an output war 
supplies. In the fall he will be required to make 
a report that he has done satisfactory work on the 
farm and then he will be given the credit in full 
for his school work. 

Special classes will be formed for those boys who 
wish to take advantage of the chance. These classes 
will take up the teaching of the things which the 
boy will be expected to do when he reaches the 
A careful study will be made of farm ma- 
chinery, milking, harnessing of horses, etc. In 


farm. 


this way the farmer will not have to take up his 
time in teaching those elementary things which 
the boy can learn beforehand. 

The work in Wisconsin has been under the su- 
pervision of Mr. J. B. Borden of the department of 
education. He has organized the boys’ working 
force by calling county meetings of the principals 
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in each county at which some member of the state 
department was present to describe the plan. Then 
the principals carried the ideas back to the schools 
and blanks were given to them which they in turn 
had the boys fill out. This blank requires the sanc- 
tion of the parents and the principal before the 
boy is actually enrolled in the defense work. 

The result of this campaign will probably bring 
about 6,000 boys into agricultural work who might 
otherwise enter some summer work which would 
not be productive of any greatly needed returns. 


NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG. 

The week of February 17 to 23 has been desig- 
nated as national song week and the movement has 
the endorsement of Mr. P. P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States. It is 
not meant to be a holiday season of one day or of 
a week but a time when all the citizens will have 
their attention directed to the singing of the patri- 
otic and the old-time songs of this land. It is 
intended to be an awakening of the spirit of song 
throughout the schools and thus carried into the 
homes. 

The week of song is an annual affair held during 
that week which contains the birthday of George 
Washington and was originated at Danville, N. Y. 
This year the purpose is to be carried forward with 
greater patriotic spirit than ever before. The 
average American citizen does not know more than 
one verse of any one of our national songs. This 
should not be true at such a time as this and if 
ever the time was ripe to learn all the songs of the 
nation and sing them at all times and with a 
spirit that will prove the heartfeelings of the 
American people, it is now. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “America,” “Dixie,” and other 
songs of this type should be memorized first. The 
new verse of America should be known: 

God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again, 
God save our men. 

Make them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous; 
They are so dear to us— 

God save our men. 

Good songs and good singing will have a ten- 
dency to give an opportunity for the longing of the 
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heart to express itself. It is proposed therefore 
that on the evening of the 22nd,at 8 o’clock all 
citizens of the nation, no matter where assembled, 
should rise’and sing all of “America.” 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America decided in 1913 upon athletic badges for 
tests for boys and girls of this country. These 
tests were to create a desire for all round develop- 
The 


tests were to be given uniformly throughout the 


ment of children in all parts of the nation. 


land in rural and city districts alike. 

This idea created five years ago has been taken 
up with enthusiasm by a great many of the lead- 
ing educators, especially those in city communities. 
The results have been so good that the association 
is pushing with renewed effort its campaign for 
making every school boy and girl a strong person 
physically. 

The method for the securing of results was 
thought out by a committee of experts on phys- 
ical training. They finally formulated a series of 
tests for different stages of development so that 
each person would be sure to work at this in a well 
organized and systematic fashion. 

The following tests were adopted for this train- 
ing: , 

FOR BOYS. 
First Test 


Ue i SUMO neck cera pees aeys ! times 
Standing Broad Jump..............! ) ft. 9 in. 
ak ea ae 834 seconds 
Second Test 
Pee ee GUAM oo eves eeeaceeens 6 times 
Standing Broad Jump............. 6 ft. 6 in. 
GO Wardd Pastis cc ook ee: 8 seconds 
Or 100° Yards: Dashis.« .occnecssces 14 seconds 
Third Test 
Pe ee AON oo siccnkenedround 9 times 
Running High Jump............... 4 ft. 4 in. 
PAU LGECE NUNS hoa hea ow oee eee 28 seconds 


FOR GIRLS. 
First Test 


All-up Indian Club Race...........30 seconds 
Or POttOn NRCG: widaivaucwsnun meee 12 seconds 
Basket Ball Goal Throwing. ...2 goals, 6 trials 
a eer 24 ft. 2 trials 


(Bean-bag or book on head.) 
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Second Test 


All-up Indian Club Race.......... 28 seconds 
Or Potato Mace... 624s. .s sas. oe eeeonds 
Basket Ball Goal Throwing... .3 goals, 6 trials 
BOURNE cos oo Maw et Bea eee 24 ft., 2 trials 


(Bean-bag or book on head.) 


Third Test 


Running and Catching............ 20 seconds 
Throwange for Wistanee...« soins. sales 5 
....Basket Ball 42 ft. or Vollev Ball 44 ft. 


Volley Ball Serving.............. 3 in 5 trials 
The badges are of bronze and are simple in 
design and do not have a large intrinsic value for 
the idea is to work for the ideal 
Pamphlets about this work may 


for which the 
award stands. 
be obtained from the Playground and Recreation 
Association, 1 Madison avenue, New York City. 


USES FOR SOCIAL MONEY. 

1. Buy a Liberty Bond or Thrift Stamps. 

2. Donation to Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 

3. Cooking or Manual Training equipment. 

1. Books to add to the library. 

5. Good Magazines, such as: 
Youth’s Companion 
Literary Digest 
Little Folks 
St. Nicholas 
The Pathfinder 
National Geographic 
Bird Lore 
Agriculturist 

6. Copies of several different primers, first, sec- 

ond and third readers. 

7. Victrola and records. 

8. Playground apparatus. 

9. Clock and pencil sharpener. 

10. Sink with drain. 

11. Song books for community singing. 

12. Seeds, bulbs and shrubbery for planting. 

—Sauk County News. 


A GOOD SCHOOLHOUSE KEEPER. 


The teacher who would be such, should keep the 
floor clean. This means that dirt and dust should 
not be found under the teacher’s desk, the book- 
case, nor in the corners of the room; that ashes 
and litter should not be seen under the stove; that 
dust should be wiped from places where it usually 
settles; that cobwebs should be swept down and 
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the walls dusted; that the entry and cloakroom be 
It also means that the 
library case be in order, that maps and window 
shades be in repair, that there be sufficient cloak 
hooks and that pupils be taught to keep their desks 


swept and free from litter. 


neat and their books in order, 

These conditions should prevail every day not 
simply at intervals, if a teacher desire to qualify 
in this class—Shullsbury News. 

AN OLD-TIME TEACHER'S CONTRACT. 
The following contract between a Pennsylvania 

teacher and the patrons of a district recently came 
into the possession of the writer and is here repro- 
duced as a matter of curiosity. The penmanship 
is excellent though the spelling is somewhat anti- 
quated. 

“ARTICLE OF AGREEMENT between Modecai 
Jackaway, schoolmaster, of the one part, and 
the Under-written Subscribers on the other. 

1. I, the said master do obligate on my 
part to keep a school for the said after-named 
subseribers 9 months at the rate of one dollar 
and thirty-three cents per quarter for each 
scholar, and I do further obligate on my part 
to tend at 
those under my tuition as circumstances may 
require the following branches: viz., Spelling, 
Reading, Writing and Common Arithmetic, 
and I am to be allowed the priviledge of every 


common school hours and teach 


second Saturday for my own use, and I do 
further agree that I will take one-half of the 
price of the schooling in good merchantable 
wheat, rve or corn, if it is delivered at my 
house at cash price for the said schooling. I 
do further agree that my time shall commence 
and go on the second day of August next. 
AND SECOND, We whose names are hereto 
subseribed do agree to all the aforementioned 
proposels of the said Mordecai and further 
agree and obligate on our parts that we will 
put the schoolhouse in good order for keeping 
in, and we do agree to find one cord of wood 
for each scholar against the time it is called 
for for use of the said school by the said Mor- 
decai at the resque of our own loss of the time. 
In witness hearof we have put our hands 
this 16th day of June, 1808.” 
Here follows a list of the names of the patrons 
and the number of children they expect to pro- 
Ohio Teacher. 





duce. 
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Keeping Down the Tax Bill 


It is not going to be easy to keep that tax bill down 
this year, but there is one way in which it can be done 


=—= BUY LESS BOOKS == 


And MAKE THEM LAST LONGER. If for less than two cents you can buy a Cover 
which will double the life of a 50c book it is a pretty good business proposition to do so, 
isn’t it? 

HOLDEN BOOK COVERS have proved their worth in hundreds of the most progres- 


sive schools in America, affording the simplest and most effective way of keeping down 
expenses in the text books. 





Only by ordering early can you be sure of delivery. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Get after the dust 
and germs? 


Why not let the 


Scotch lassie 


Scotch Cleaning Oil 


for furniture and woodwork 


Scotch Liquid Soap 


Scotch Disinfeétant 


Scotch Floor Oil "Seated Deodorant 


All goods guaranted to give 
satisfaétion or money 


refunded. 


Scotch Sweeping 
Compound 











Scotch Oil Company, Madison, Wisconsin 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 
THE WAR. 

Knrollment in American public schools has been 
affected by the war, but not to the extent of mak- 
ing it less than last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the Department of the Interior through 
the Edueation. Figures from 1,411 
cities and 696 counties or districts show an in- 
crease of close to the normal amount of 214 per 
In high schools, how- 
ever, the increase is only one-fourth of the usual 


Bureau of 


cent in elementary schools. 


914 per cent. 

Such increase as there is in high school enroll- 
ment is caused by the girl students. Fewer boys 
are enrolled this year in every class in high school 
except the fourth; apparently there is a healthy 
tendency for boys in the senior year to remain and 
graduate. 

In city elementary schools the increase in en- 
rollment is actually somewhat above normal; but 
in city high schools there is a marked falling off, 
especially among the boys. 

Country schools show some gains over last year 
both in elementary and high school enrollment, 
but not as great as would be expected under nor- 
mal conditions. Rural high schools show increases 
for both boys and girls, despite the war. 

FEDERAL TAX LAW APPLIES TO SCHOOLS. 

The attention of the school men of Wisconsin is 
called to the new Federal law relating to taxes. 
That portion which refers to entertainments ap- 
plies to high schools. and all other schools in the 
nation where entertainments of any sort are held, 
the proceeds from which are not paid directly 
Many of 


law 


into the treasury of the school district. 

this 
knowing that they are obliged to make a report to 
the 
given by Mr. Burt Williams, internal revenue col- 


our school men have asked about not 


internal revenue collector. The explanation 
lector for the Madison district is as follows: 
“Many organizations of pupils and teachers 
throughout the state are not fully informed of 
their obligation to the United States in rela- 
tion to the tax that is upon admissions to en- 
tertainments, athletics, dances, ete. The new 
United States law requires every person pay- 
ing admissions to pay in addition one-tenth as 
a tax, and this applies to all events except 
those which are given for charitable, religious, 


or educational organizations. Washington au- 
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thorities have ruled that where tax is exempt 
for educational organizations it is only when 
the money goes direct into the regular school 
or town treasury; that where the proceeds of 
admissions go into the treasury of an organi- 
zation of teachers and pupils that is not part 
of the official funds of the school, that tax 
must be levied on such admissions. This tax 
must be collected and reported once each 
month to the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
either at Madison, or Milwaukee, by the per- 
son or organization receiving such admissions. 
The law has been in effect requiring the tax 
on admission on all events since November 1. 

“It will be seen that this tax is not a tax on 
the organization but it is a tax upon the ad- 
mission paid by persons buying an admission 
ticket and where people are admitted free to 
enter other than bona fide employes for such 
entertainment they must pay a tax for the 
same amount as is paid by the person paying 
for a regular ticket.” 


NOT RECIPROCAL. 
That money talks we hear folks say, 
But he will find he’s rather rash 
Who murmurs: “Turn about’s fair play,” 
And tries to make talk do for cash. 
A YOUNG FAN. 
‘‘Remember this my son; if you want to make 
a hit you must strike out for yourself.’’ 
‘‘You’re mixed in your baseball talk, pa; 
if you strike out you can’t make a hit.’’ 





“There, | knew George would fall in with evil 
associates in the army,” exclaimed the mother of 
the young volunteer. “Here he says brazenly, right 
in this letter, that he was out with a British tank 
last night and they rolled all over the place. It’s a 


shame for him to carry on like that.” 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

In response to a continual cal! for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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WU CAN UNDERSTAND 


MAGAZIN 
360 ARTICLES 360 ILLUSTRATIONS 


BETTER _ 
THAN 
EVER 
15c a copy, 
At Your Newsdealer 
Yearly Subscription $1.50 
Send for our new free cat 
alog of mechanical books 


Popular Mechanics Magazine 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Teaching Boys and Girls 


\_—____. Flow to Study ——— 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 
Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


SECOND EDITION 
Price, Paper, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
Cloth, 30c or $3.00 per dozen 
Enlarged and Revised 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 























Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 


ment you can make this year. 








Protect Your School Records 


with an 
Meike 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 





The Capitol Printing Co. 


Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Mr. Willis Clark, of the Cedarbury school, has 
enlisted in the hospital division of the U. 8S. army. 

Superintendent P. F. Neverman, of Monroe, has 
been re-elected for the coming year with a salary 
of $2,750. 

Mr. Orlando Clark, of Appleton, has been re- 
appointed to the membership of the board of 
regents of the University. 

Principal T. Edgar Henderson has been re- 
elected at Neillsville for the coming two years at 
a salary of $1,800 and $2,000. 

Principal and Mrs. J. P. Ballantyne, of Rich- 
land Center, are rejoicing over the arrival of a 
new member of their household who arrived last 
month. 

J. J. Cardin, of Manawa, has enlisted in the 
navy. Walter Bell, Emmett Hassett and R. Rau- 
bie, of La Crosse high school teaching force, are 
in the army. 

Miss Henrietta Perralt has accepted the position 
of city public school nurse at Rhinelander. She 
succeeds Miss Jeanette Worden, who resigned to 
become an army nurse. 

County Superintendent G. W. Davies, of Sauk 
county, has been appointed county agent of that 
county. His assistants will carry on the work of 
the county superintendent. 

Prairie du Chien opened her new school build- 
ing to the public last month. This building is a 
monument to the educational ideals of the city at 
the mouth of the Wisconsin. 


Ruth Lewis, a sophomore in the Ashland high 
school, walks fourteen miles each day to and from 
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her school work. Her home is seven miles from 
the schoolhouse and she has never been tardy. 


The schoolhouse in District No. 1 at Merrimack 
was totally destroyed by fire January 16. At about 
noon fire started in the Merrimack high school, but 
this was put out before much damage was done. 


H. F. Barker, formerly principal at Frederic, 
has been assigned as one of the section chiefs in 
the insurance department on the Great Lakes 
receiving ship, with the rating of second class 
veoman. 


Mr. Arthur Williams, agriculture instructor at 
Sun Prairie, has resigned his position at that vil- 
lage and accepted the principalship at Cambria. 
Mr. Cox, of Cambria, goes to the Green Lake 
principalship. 

The county training school principals elected 
the following officers at their convention held at 
Eau Claire last month: President, M. H. Jack- 
son, Grand Rapids; secretary, G. L. Bowman, 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Many letters have been received from various 
sections of the state during the past three weeks 
which indicate that nearly all the domestic science 
departments in the high schools are doing practical 
war work. Many garments are being made for 
the soldiers. 


The gymnasium and many other buildings at 
the University have been closed since the 21st day 
of January. Since this closing order has been in 
effect outdoor sports have been indulged in by 
many of those whose only exercise consisted of 
indoor sports. 


The boiler in the Orfordville school was so 
badly damaged during the recent vacation that a 
new one had to be installed. The fires were not 
kept up and as a result the boiler froze. The cost 
of a little coal at such a time would be an econom- 
ical thing in the end. 

Attorney General Spencer Haven has held that 
the three and four-year training courses for high 
school teachers established by the’ state board of 
normal school regents are prohibited by the stat- 
utes. He holds that the consent of the state legis- 
lature is necessary before any such change can be 
made. 

“Tag Your Shovel” day was observed in many 
of the schools of the state on the 30th day of 
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Register Right Now For That Better Position Next Year! 


The Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


Stands today for the highest ideals in business and 
professional service as it has for the last fifteen years. 
Write for Registration Form—It’s Free! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street MADISON, WISCONSIN 






















WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


PUBLISHED BY AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
READY JULY 1, 1918 


A volume containing a true and impartial history of the educational development of the state, 
together with biographical sketches of those past and present who have contributed to Wis- 
consin’s educational growth. A comprehensive encyclopaedia of Wisconsin education and 
Wisconsin educators. Size 7 x 9}; 1000 pages; illustrated; half-leather binding; price $5.00 


ADVANCED SUBSCRIPTION 


The Development of Education in Wisconsin 


NOTE—The price of this volume to advanced subscribers will depend upon the number of orders received, 
but will not exceed $5.00, the regular selling price to all others, and may be as low as $3.00. No com- 
pensation is paid to the editors or business managers, and no profit is intended, but if any, it goes 
to the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


Cut out this coupon and mail at once 
To The Board of Business Managers, 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
When completed you may send me____copies of THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATION IN WISCONSIN, for which I agree to remit, within five days after the receipt of 
same, the price named by the business managers for advanced subscriptions, but not to 


exceed five dollars ($5.00). 


Name 





Date 191 Address 
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January. More shovels used for coal shoveling 
have been prominent because some little girl or 
some little boy has placed on its handle the card 
which is a reminder to the user to do all he can 
toward saving at least a little fuel. 

The National Week of Song has been set for 
February 17 to 23, 1918. During this time all the 
schools of this country will try to teach to all the 
pupils in the schools and all outside of the schools 
that can be reached the various national and com- 
mon songs. The real patriotic portion of this 
week’s program is planned for Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Janesville high sehool has two companies of 
cadets. These companies were formed at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. New uniforms 
are to be provided for each member from funds 
realized through the efforts of some of the loyal 
citizens of the Bower city. Nearly $300 has been 
secured from benefit performances at the local 
theaters. 

The school boards of the villages of Cedarburg. 
Merrill, Mineral Point, and Reedsburg have shown 
that they are aware of the conditions which con- 
These 


hoards decided to raise the wages of all the teach- 


front the teachers at the present time. 


ers in their schools $5 per month, and to give them 
the back pay of this amount for the months that 


have passed, 


Some of the cities have had to close their schools 
during the past month because of the shortage of 
fuel. Among these places were Beloit, Edgerton 
and Stoughton. At Neenah a new idea has been 
put forth. The schools in that city may remain 
open all day Saturday and close on Monday dur- 
ing the time that the closing order of the fuel 


administrator is in force. 


The Rice Lake schools are having a new addi- 
tion built. This addition will contain a gym- 
nasium, auditorium, assembly room and_ library. 
The auditorium will be on the ground level floor, 
and will contain a large stage equipped with scen- 
ery. The capacity of the school has been taxed 
for some time and this addition will give plenty 
of room for all the lines of work. 

Wisconsin teachers have had the matter of men- 
tal defect brought to their attention during the 
Gillan, of the Uni- 


versity, is authority for the statement that there 


past year or two. Dr. J. F. 
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are 10,000 mental defectives in our state with 500 
in the county of Milwaukee alone. <A_ state 
psychololgist will be able to do much to relieve this 
condition, for such an expert could get at the root 
of the evil. 

Miss Lena Severson, a teacher in the town of 
Burke, Dane county, was lost in the woods re- 
cently when on returning to her school duties she 
tried to brave the severe snowstorm that was rag- 
ing. She was rescued through the diligent search 
made by patrons of the district who knew she was 
to artive on the afternoon train but who found 
that she had not reached her boarding place within 
a reasonable time. 


Superior has adopted a new salarv schedule. 
For grade and kindergarten teachers: Minimum, 
$600 per year; maximum, $1,200. For satisfae- 
tory service the annual increase shall be $60 per 
year until the maximum has been reached. For 
high school assistants: 


maximum, $1,600, 


Minimum, $900 per year; 
For satisfactory service the 
annual increase shall be $60 per vear until the 


maximum has been reached. 


Many of our school teachers are using war liter- 
ature as texts. They use the copy of the “For- 
ward” or any pamphlets that the state or national 
government issues, and then teach all that these 
bulletins contain, and have free discussion of the 
Inany good suggestions contained in them. These 
are times when the pupils are looking for infor- 
mation. Up to date history and geography are 
resulting from this type of work. 


April 15 will be the date that a large number of 
the bovs attending school in our state will await 
with pleasure. It has been decided that any boy 
who will leave school at this date and work at 
either farm or industrial labor will be given full 
credit for the semester of school work. The only 
requirement that is made is, that each boy must 
remain at the work until next fall. This will be 
a material handicap on the schools. 


Over 200 students in the short course at the 
University have asked for military drill. This is 
the first time that such a request has ever been 
made. These young men have been organized into 
four companies and will be trained by officers 
from the reserve officers’ training course. The work 
will consist of drills of two hours each week in the 
University stock pavilion. The reasons for the 
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STAMPS 
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The Baby Bonds 








cy“ the pupils of your school 

buying them? Help win 
the great war for Democracy! 
Interest the school children in 
these Thrift Stamp Campaigns. 






—SEE YOUR— 
POSTMASTER 
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Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 


J 


Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact?) _— 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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request were: preparation for service in the army 
and for an opportunity for more rapid advance- 
ment when called into the service. 


The thrift stamp has appeared in almost all of 
the schools of the state and the sale of this new 
project of the governmerit has met with a hearty 
approval. The school children are to be active 
agents for the cause of Uncle Sam and from the 
early reports that have been sent in, the sale prom- 
ises to be a large one. The idea is not only to 
help the finances of the nation, but it will also 
teach the idea of thrift as it has never been taught 


before. 


A new demand will be made of all schools which 
ask for state aid after this year. Beginning with 
the school year of 1919 and 20 every high school 
that wishes to fulfill its requirements for state aid 
must have one teacher on its corps who will be the 
teacher librarian. Many of our schools are plan- 
ning at this time to meet this requirement. In 
some of the counties the county superintendent 
has held school library institutes with excellent 
results. One of the most successful of such insti- 
tutes was held at Kewaskum, February 2. 

The Beloit school board has come to the front 
in establishing a salary scale in the elementary 
grades. The minimum salary is fixed at $60 per 
month and the maximum at $80 per month for 
full 


pay to every teacher who attends some university 


nine and one-half months, with ten months’ 


summer session at least once in three years and 
The 


of high school teachers are determined with each 


receives reasonable credit therein. salaries 
individual teacher, but the extra half month’s pay 


is allowed to those attending summer schools. 


Sauk county has adopted a plan whereby a thor- 
ough physical examination is given each rural 
school pupil at the opening of the school year. This 
county has found that the plan has brought such 
excellent results that other counties are planning 
on following the same idea. The work has re- 
sulted in finding many cases of diseased tonsils, 
Such 


have led to treatment for defects discovered and as 


adenoids, and dental defects. discoveries 
a result of these treatments better health condi- 
tions resulted and better school work was notice- 
able. 

Twenty-seven of the high school boys of West 


Allis braved the cold recently to shovel snow for 


[February 


the C. & N. W. railroad. 
to restore normal traffic. 


Thus they did their bit 
The time they put in 
amounted to eighty days and two nights, and for 
this they received $411, an average of $4.98 per 
day. These boys were excused from school so that 
they could do this work, intending to make up 
the school work which they missed. This is a 
record of which any school can be proud and per- 
haps no other school in our state can boast of a 
like result. 


The school board at Watertown acted unfavor- 
ably on a petition presented by the high school 
teachers of that city when the teachers asked for 
for the remainder of this 


an increase in wages 


school year. The reason for such action, according 
to the statement of the president of the board was, 
that there was no provision made for that extra 
amount of money and the condition of the treas- 
ury was such as not to make such a move possible. 
Thus the teachers of that city will have to be con- 
tent with their present salary even though the cost 
of living has advanced. 


OMITTED. 
“Edith, what did your father say when he heard 
that I had been calling on you?” 
“He said you were a numskull, a molly-coddle 
and a slacker.” 
“Ts that all?” 
“That’s all—except the adjectives.” 


The dealer in antiques was showing an old violin 
to a probable buyer. “Yes,” he said, “that is of 
historical interest ; that is the identical fiddle Nero 
played while Rome was burning!” 

“Oh, that is a myth.” 

The dealer agreed, saying, “Yes, it is; and 
Myth’s name was on it, but it has got worn off.” 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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PARKER 


The Agency that places anually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 


LICENSED BY — REGULATED BY — UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Literature--Free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
Norris H. Laughton, A.B., A.M. (Harv.). Phila- 
Henry Altemus Co., Publishers. 

Patriotic With Notes and Biog- 

Augustus White Long, Editor of 

1776-1900,” Joint Editor of. 


delphia. 
American Prose. 
raphies. By 
“American Poems, 


Drei Marchenspielle von Emma Rendtorff. 


Aldine Language Method—Part Three. 


Boston, 


New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., Pub- 


lishers. 

A Manual 
for Teachers Using Third Language Book. By 
Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, 
Catherine T. Bryce, Assistant 


Cleveland, Ohio; 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Superintendent 


“English Poems from Chaucer to Kipling.’’ Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., Huber Gray Buehler, Headmaster of the Hotch- 
Publishers. kiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut. New York. 
Religious Education and American Democracy. By Newson & Co., Publishers. 
Walter Scott Athearn, Professor of Religious Experimental General Science. By Willard Nelson 
Education, Boston University. Price $1.50. Bos- Clute, Author of ‘Laboratory Botany for the 
High School,” ‘Our Ferns in Their Haunts,” 


ton, Chicago. The Pilgrim Press, Publishers. 


A Manual for the Amateur in Vege- 
By Ernest Cobb. Boston, New 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Pub- 


Garden Steps. 
table Gardening. 
York, Chicago. 
lishers. 

Self-Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools. By Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Ph.D., Director of the Institute 
for Public Service, New York City, and Carroll G 

Ph.D., President of Milwaukee Normal 


Pearse, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World 


School. 

Book Co., Publishers. 

Patriotic and Folk Songs. American and Foreign. 
Price 10c, Chicago. A. Flanagan Co., Publishers. 


The Boys’ Book of Scouts. By 
hugh, Author of ‘‘Along the Mohawk Trail,’’ etc. 
Price $1.25. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., Publishers. 

Language Lessons from Every Land. By 
Rountree Smith, Author of the Bunny and Bear 
Books. Flanagan Co., Publishers. 

The Queer Little Tailor. By Julia Darrow Cowles, 
Author of “The Robinson Crusoe’ Reader,” 


Percy Keese Fitz- 


Laura 


Chicago. A. 


“Stories to Tell,’’ “Going to School in Animal 
Land.”’ Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Chicago. 
A. Flanagan Co., Publishers. 

A Manual for the Rural 


The Country Weekly. 
Journalist and For Students of the Country Field. 
By Phil C. Bing, Assistant Professor of Jour- 
nalism in the University of Minnesota. New 
York, London. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 

A First Book in American History, with European 
Beginnings. By Gertrude Van Duyn South- 
worth, Author of ‘The Story of the Empire 
State,” “Builders of our Country,” etc.  Illus- 

New York and Chicago. D. Appleton & 


trated. 
Co., Publishers. 

Das Erste Jahr Deutsch. Nach der direkten 
Methode. By L. M. Schmidt and E. Glokke, The 
School of Education, University of Chicago. Bos- 

New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., 


ton, 
Publishers. 


In Fairyland. 


> etc. With 96 Illustrations. Phila- 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Publishers. 
Stories Retold by Emma Serl, In- 
structor in Primary Methods, Teachers’ Training 

With Illustrations by 
York. Newson & Co., 


“Agronomy,’ 
delphia. P. 


School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nancy Barnhart. New 
Publishers. 

Holidays in Mother Goose Land. By Mary M. Hig- 
gins, Primary Teacher, Newton, Mass. With 
Illustrations by Nell Hatt. New York. Newson 
& Co., Publishers. 

Peter Rabbit’s Christmas. 
Thirty Illustrations. 
temus Co., Publishers. 

The Book of Holidays. By J. Walker McSpadden, 
Author of “Stories from Wagner,” “Stories from 

“Opera Synopses,” etc. Price $1.25. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Publishers. 


By Duff Graham. With 
Philadelphia. Henry AIl- 


Dickens,’ 
New York. 
FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING. 

I suppose the young men do not regard Miss 
Barrowcliff as so handsome, now that her father 
has lost his money ?” 

“Well, they don’t think she has such a fine figure 
as she onee had.”—Pearson’s Weekly, London. 


Would it not be a just punishment to clear some 
mid-ocean island of its inhabitants, and then place 
upon it the I. W. W.’s, the Bolsheviki, and the La 
Follette and pro-German pacifists of America? 
(iuard the island from invasion or evasion and say 
to the new eitizenry: “Now go to it,” or rather, 
“blow to it.’—Michigan Moderator-Topics. 
of Aberdeen, Miss., has been 


ID. KE. Patterson 
Mr. Pat- 


elected to the principalship at Shiocton. 
terson is a former Platteville student. 
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Four Drawer Letter File 
| | $1 6.00 | | 


FREIGHT PREPAID 





















HIS substantial, solid oak letter file of four 
drawers is constructed of best seasoned ma- 

terial. Roller bearing, dust proof drawers, equipped 
with automatic locking follow blocks. Capacity, 5000 
papers per drawer. Just the cabinet for the school to 
keep its correspondence, catalogs, examination papers, 
records, etc., in systematic order for quick reference. 





We Have the Goods and the Service 











Single Drawer Card Index Cabinets 


Each complete with steel automatic locking follow block. 
Rubber feet. 
Very substan- 
tially and hand- 
somely finished. 
Depth 153 in- 
ches. Ask for 
Catalog “J” de- 
scriptive of Of- 
fice Furniture 
and Office Sup- 


plies. 


For the Equipment of Your School Office 
Get the Habit of Dealing With 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


(The Printing Department of The Parker Educational Co.) 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Speed That Counts 


@ The typist who has a variety of work needs every pos- 
possible convenience. 





HH 


She may have to write letters, telegrams, checks, labels, 
cut stencils, address envelopes, fill out index cards, make: 
out invoices---all in the same day, on the same machine. 


(| The typewriter that enables her to do this in the short- 
est time must have certain mechanical conveniences for 
quickly changing from one class of work to another. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter 


is constructed to give results. It enables the operator to do 
more work and a greater variety of work. 


ANA 


@ Send for free catalog of the “Silent Smith,” describing our Model 8, in 
which 50 to 75 per cent of the ordinary typewriter noise is eliminated. 


nnn 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


\| 
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Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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413 Milwaukee Street ; <a , Milwaukee, Wisconsin — 
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